THE SCHOUDLER CRASH

went and picked up from the carpet this gilded wake of a multi-
millionaire.

"Have you seen Schoudler's hand; it's extraordinary!" people said.

The two financiers were talking in low voices. They were constantly
followed, surrounded, preceded, by people who, though their expres-
sions were detached, hoped for a nod, a smile, or a shake of the hand.
It was remarked that Lachaume, one of the few who had the honour
of being presented to the great Strinberg, maintained a manner of ex-
treme coldness and moved away after a moment. On the other hand
Anatole Rousseau was performing the gracious antics of a tumbler
pigeon.

A little further off, Marthe Bonnefoy was displaying her silver hair,
her magnificent shoulders, her clear laugh and her regal manner.

"Is that Strinberg?53 she murmured to Simon and Robert Stenn.
"He's done for, my friends. I can feel it, from the mere look of him,
his eyes, his skin ..."

People were talking of the play, and particularly of the incident
of the curtain.

"He was quite right, quite right!" said colleagues who would never
have the courage to do it themselves.

The critics were preparing their articles by trying out phrases on
their friends, like butchers sharpening their knives before cutting up
the carcass.

None of them would have the courage to admit frankly that the play
delighted them; they were there to judge, and above all to scintillate
if possible at the expense of another's work. They left delight to society
and the bourgeois.

A homosexual, with turned-up cuffs to his dinner-jacket, was cheep-
ing: "It's filth, my dear, or rather mousse of filth, you know, like that
inferior foie gras that's called mousse of foie gras."

And then the bell rang, which stopped his cackle, and the penguins
and birds returned to their seats.

When the set for the second act was revealed, there was some mur-
muring, and many eyes turned instinctively to the box in which sat
the two financiers. For the scene represented, with libellous precision,
the interior of the Schoudler home.

Paris could appreciate irony and the set was applauded. But as tie
act unfolded, similarity became even more evident, for there was a
father, jealous of his power, preparing the ruin and death of his son.

It seemed almost as if Wilner had placed Schoudler in the stage-box
to emphasize who his model was.

Still wandering about behind the doors, Wilner saw, in the sixtli row
of the stalls, an extremely pretty young woman sitting alone; ske%as
the wife of an official at the Quai d'Orsay. He summoned the man-
ageress.
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